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NATURAL HISTORY. 
{From Good's Book of Nature.] 
ON THE EXTERNAL SENSES OF ANIMALS. 


Tue subject of study for the present lecture is the or- 
gans of external sense in animals ; their origin, structure, 
position, and powers; and the diversities they exhibit in 
different kinds and species. 

The external senses vary in their number: in all the 
more perfect animals they are five; and consist in the 
faculties of sight, smell, hearing, taste, and touch. 

It is by these conveyances that the mind or sensory 
receives a knowledge of whatever is passing within or 
without the system; and the knowledge it thus gets pos- 
session of is called perception. 

The different kinds of perception, therefore, are as nu- 
merous as the different channels through which they are 
received, and they produce an effect upon the sensory 
which usually remains for a long time after the exciting 
cause has ceased to operate. This effect, for want of a 
better term, we call wnpressions ; and the particular facts, 
or things impressed, and of which the impressions retain, 
as it were, the print or picture, zdeas. 

The sensory has the power of suffering this effect or 
these ideas to remain latent or unobserved, and of calling 
them into observation at its option: it is the active exer- 
cise of this power that constitutes thought. 

The same constitution, moreover, by which the mind is 
enabled to take a review of any introduced impression, or 
toexercise its thought upon any introduced idea, empowers 
it to combine such impressions or ideas into every possible 
modification and variety. And hence arises an entirely 
new source of knowledge, far more exalted in its nature, 
and infinitely more extensive in its range : hence memory 
and the mental passions: hence reason, judgment, con- 
sclousness, and imagination, which have been correctly 
and elegantly termed the intérnal senses, in contradistine- 
tion to those by which we obtain a knowledge of things 
exterior to the sensorial region. But our present concern 
is with the external senses alone. 

These, for the most part, issue from the brain, which, 
in all the more perfect animals, is an organ approaching to 

noval figure , and consists of three distinct parts: the 
cerebrum or brain, properly so called; the cerebel, or lit- 
tle brain, and the oblongated marrow. The first consti- 
tutes the largest and uppermost part; the second lies 
below and behind ; the third, level with the second, and in 
lront of it—it appears to issue equally out of the two 
wher parts, and gives birth to the spinal marrow, which 
may hence be regarded as a continuation of the brain, ex- 
tended through the whole chain of the spine or back-bone. 

From this general organ rises a certain number of long, 
whitish, pulpy strings or bundles of fibres, capable of 
being divided and subdivided into minuter bundles of fila- 
nents or still smaller fibres, as far as the power of glasses 
‘an carry theeye. These strings are denominated nerves, 
and by their different ramifications convey different kinds 
or modifieations of sensation to different parts of the body, 
‘eep up a perpetual communication with its remotest or- 
fans, and give aetivity to the muscles. They have been 
Supposed by earlier physiologists to be tubular or hollow, 
and a few experiments have been tried to establish this 
“octrine in the present day, but none that have proved 
Satistactory. 

As the brain consists of three general divisions, it might 


at first sight be supposed, that each is allotted to some dis- 
tinct and ascertainable purpose: as, for examp.e, that of 
forming the seat of intellect, or thinking: the seat of the 
local senses of sight, sound, taste, and smell; and the 
seat of general feeling or motivity. But the experiments 
of anatomists upon this abstruse subject, numerous and 
diversified as they have been of late years, and, unhappily, 
upon living as well as upon dead animals, have arrived at 
nothing conclusive in respect to it; and have rather given 
rise to contending than to concurrent opinions. So that 
we are nearly or altogether unacquainted with the reason 
of this conformation, and of the respective share which 
each division takes in producing the general effect. 

The nerves uniformly issue in pairs, one for each side 
of the body, and the number of the pairs is thirty-nine ; 
of which nine rise immediately from the great divisions 
of the brain, under which we have just contemplated it, 
and are chiefly appropriated to the four local senses ; and 
thirty from the spinal marrow, through different apertures 
in the bone that encases it, and are altogether distributed 
over the body to produce the fifth or general sense of 
touch and feeling, as also irritability to the muscles. 

That these nervous or pulpy fibres are the organs by 
which the various sensations are produced or maintained, 
is demonstrable from the following facts. If we divide, 
or tie, or merely compress a nerve of any hind, the muscle 
with which it communicates becomes almost instantly 
palsied ; but upon untying or removing the compression, 
the muscle recovers its feeling and mobility. If the com- 
pression be made on any particular portion of the brain, 
that part of the body becomes motionless which derives 
nerves from the portion compre.sed. And if the cerebrum, 
cerebel, or oblongated marrow be irritated, excruciating 
pain or convulsifns, or both, take place all over the body, 
though chiefly where the irritation is applied to the last of 
these three parts. 

The matter of sensation or nervous fluid, as for want of 
a more precise knowledge on this subject we must still 
continue to call it, is probably as homogeneous in its first 
formation as the fluid of the blood ; but, like the bleod, it 
appears to be changed by particular actions, either of par- 
ticular parts of the brain, or of the particular nervous fibres 
themselves, into fluids of very different properties, and 
producing very different results. And itis probably in 
consequence of such changes alone that it is capable of 
exciting one set of organs to communicate to the brain the 
sensation of sound alone, another set that of sight alone, 
and so of the rest. While branches from the spinal] mar- 
row, or fountain-nerve of touch, are diffused over every 
portion of the body, sometimes in conjunction with the 
local nerves, as in the organs of local sense, and some- 
times alone, as in every other part of the system. 

Such an idea leads us naturally to a very curious and 
recondite subject, which has never, that 1 know of, been 
attended to by physiologists, and which will at the same 
time throw no small degree of light upon it :—I mean the 
production of other senses and sensorial powers than are 
common to the more perfect animals, or such a modification 
of some one of them as may give the semblance of a dif- 
ferent sense. 

What, for example, is that wonderful power by which 
migratory birds and fishes are capable of steering with the 
precision of the expertest mariner from climate to climate, 
and from coast to coast ; and which, if possessed by man, 
might perhaps render superfluous the use of the magnet, 
and considerably infringe upon the science of logarithmst 
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Whence comes it that the field-fare and red-wing, that | 


pass their summers in Norway, or the wild-duck and mer- 
ganser, that in like manner summer in the woods and lakes 


of Lapland, are able to track the pathless void of the at- | 


mosphe re with the utmost nic ty, and eee on our own 
coasts uniformly in the beginning of October? or that the 
cod, the whiting, and the herring should visit ot innume- 
rable shoals, from quarters equally remote, and with an 
equal exactness of calculation? the cod pursuing the whi- 
ting, which flies before it, from the banks of Newfound- 
iand to the southern coasts of Spain; and the cachalot, on 
spermaceti whale, driving vast armies of herrings 
the arctic regions. and devouring thousands of 
are in the rear every hour. 

We know nothing of this sense, or the means by which 
all this is produced: and knowing nothing of it, and feel- 
ing nothing of it, we have no terms by which to reason 
concerning it 

Yet it is a sense not limited to migratory animals. A 
carrier pigeon has been brought in a bag from Norwich to 
this metropolis, constituting a distance of 120 miles ; and 
having been let off with a letter tied round his neck, from 
the top of St. Paul’s, has returned home through the au 
in a straight line, in four or five hours. 

Buffon asserts that a hawk or eagle can travel two hun- 
dred leagues in ten hours, and relates a story of one that 
travelled two hundred and fifty leagues in sixteen hours. 

A Newfoundland dog has in like manner been brought 
from Plymouth to London by water, and having got loose, 
has run home by land with a speed so rapid as to prove 
that his course must a ive been nearly in a straight line, 
though every.inch of it was unknown to him. 

At such instances, we start back, and, as far as we can, 
we disbelieve them, and think we become wise in propor- 

Meanwhile, nature pursues 
equally uninfluenced by our 


from 


those that 


tion as we become sceptical. 
her wonder-working course, 
doubts or our convictions.* 
Even among mankind, however, we occasionally meet 
with a sort of sensation altogether as wonderful and inex- 
plicable. For there are some persons so peculiarly affected 
by the presence of a particular object, that is neither seen. 
smelt, heard, nor touched, ' 
scious of its presence, bat to be in an agony till it is re- 
moved. ‘The vicinity of a cat. not unfrequently produces 
such an effect; and I have been a witness to the most 
decisive proofs of this in several instances." It is possible 
that the anomalous sense may in this instance result from 


tasted, as not only to be con- 


a peculiar irritability in some of the nervous branches of 
which may render them capable of 


the organ of smell, ' 
being irritated in a new and peculiar manner: but the per- 
sons thus affected are no more conscious of an excite- 
ment in this organ of sense than in any other; and from 
the originality of the sensation itself, find no terms in any 
language by which the sensation ean be e xpressed. 

Sharks and rays are gene rally supposed by naturalists 


* The fact of the migratory power of one kind of animals con- 
firms the fact of the migratory power of others. While the question 
was confined to birds, it was too often denied by many naturalists, 
merely from the difficulty of accounting for it; and it was said, in 
opposition to Catesby and Whi and all our best ornithologists, 
that our summer-birds only d ionneen u by creeping n = holes and 
crevices to hibernate. And hence, so "1 ite as 1823, the late Dr. Jen- 
ner felt himself called d upon to examine such assertions with a view 
of disproving them; which he has done in one of the most agrecabls 
essays on the natural history of migratory birds to be found in ou 
own or any other language. °“ A little reflection,” says he, “ must 
compel us to confess that they are endowed withdiscriminating pow- 
ers totally unknown to, and forever unattainable by, man. I have 
no objection to admit the possibility that birds may be overtaken by 
the cold of winter, and thus be thrown into the situation of other 
animals, which remain torpid at that thouch I must own | 
never witnessed the fact, nor could Lever obtain evidence on the 
sil ject that was to me satisfac tory ; but, been often assert- 
ed, may I be allowed to suppose that some might have 
been practise d with the design of misleading those to whom it might 
seem to have appeared obvious?” Phil. Trans. 1824, p. 11. The 

ument against all ‘th disbelief, arising from the diffi- 
ounting for the migration of birds, is to turn to the mi- 


season: 


as it has 


' 
caeception 


sironvest arz 


Sll¢ 


culty of ac 


. Bl ) ‘ . , ‘ 
gvation in fishes, and to the parallel cases of remote travel in other 
anunals, which are given above. ‘The respective marvels give sup- 
port te each other, tl disbelief itself becomes at length the greatest 


marsel of the whore. 


| amined it 
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to be endowed with a peculiar sense in the organ of a tuby. 
lar structure found immediately under the integuments of 
the head, though they have not agreed as to the exaoy 
character of this additional sense. Trevannius cal]s it 
renerally a sixth organ of sensation. M. Jacobson, and 
Dr. de Blainville, who quotes his authority, regard it as « 
local organ of touch. M. Roux, who secms to have ( me 
vith great attention, believes it to be the soure, 
of a feeling of a middle nature between the two senses of 
end hearing.t ‘The bat appears to have, in Jit, 
manner, an additional sensifie power ; for it is observed to 
avoid external objects when in their vicinity, while the ey; 
ear, and nose is closed, and there is no direct touch and 
this peculiar feeling ) 
by naturalists, without di scriminating it farther. 

What is the cause of those peculiar sensations which 
we denominate hunger and thirst? <A thousand theories 
have been advanced to account for them, but all hac 
proved equally unsatisfactory, and have died one after 
another ahnost as soon as they have received birth. Woe 
trace indeed the organs in which they immediate ‘ly reside, 


touch 


has been called a sixth sense generally 


| and know by the sensations themse Ives that the one e xis g 


in the region of the stomach, and the other in that of | 
throat: but though we call them sensations, they he 
neither of them any of the common characters of touch, 
taste, hearing, seeing, or smelling. 

Foods and drinks are the natural and common means of 
quieting their pain, but there are other means that m: 1v be 
also employed for this purpose, and which are ‘ae n found 
to answer as a temporary substitute ; as, for instance , pres 
sure against the coats of the stomach in the case of hup- 
ger, and stimulating the salivary glands in the case of thirst. 
It is hence that chewing a mouthful of hay alone. or moist- 
ened with water, proves so refreshing to a tired horse, and 
so serviceable when we dare not allow him to 
his thirst by drinking. Savages and savage beasts 
are equi ally se nsible of the advantage of pressure in thi é 
case of hunger, and resort to it upon all occasions in whieh 
they cannot take off the pain in the usual way. 

The manis or panzolin tribes, that swallow their food 
whole, will swallow stones or coals or any other substance. 
if they cannot obtain nutriment: not that their instinet 
deceives them, but for the purpose of aequiring such a 


is found 


} 
slake 


| pressure as may blunt the sense of hunger, wise *h is found 


so corroding. Almost all carnivorous beasts pursue the 
same plan; and a mixture of pieces of coal, stone, slate, 
and earth is often met with in the stomach of ostriches. 
cassowaries, and even toads. "The Kamtschatkadale ob- 
obtains the same purpose by swallowing saw-dust ; an 
some of the Northern Asiatic tribes by a board placed over 
the region of the stomach, and tightened behind with cords, 
in proportion to the severity of the suffering. Even inour 
own country we ofte n pursue the same ¢ nd by the ae 
means, and employ a tight handkerchief, instead of a 
tightened stomach-board. 

In consequence of this difference in the mode in which 
the matter of touch or general feeling is secreted under 
different circumstances, we may also perceive why some 
parts of the body , although perh aps as largely furnished 
with the nerves of touch or general feeling as other parts, 
are far less sensible and irritable ; as the bones, the teeth, 
and the ‘tendons; and why the very same parts should, 
under other circumstances, as when morbidly affected, 


become the most sensible or irritable of all the organs of 


the system ; a fact well known to all, but I believe not 
satisfactorily accounted for by any one. 

We may see also why inflammation, attacking different 
organs of the body, should. be ae companied with very dit- 
ferent sensations. Inthe bones and cartilages, except in 
extreme cases, it is accompanied with a dull and heavy 
pain ; in the brain, with an oppressive and stupifying pain ; 
and in the stomach, with a nauseating uneasiness. So 
again, in the skin, muscles, and cellular membrane, it is a 


y iin that rouses and excites the system gene rally ; but 


| in those parts which are supplied with the two branches af 


+ See farther on this subject, Edin. Journ. of Science, No. 1 
Art. ili. p. 87, 1825. 





In 








nerves whic th are called par vagum sympathetic, as the 
joins and kidneys, the patient is affected with lowness of 
spirits from the first attack of the inflammation. 
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LITERATURE. 


ON ALPHABETICAL WRITING. 


It is impossible for imagination to form an idea of a dis- | 


covery more important, and more conducive to the con- 
venience of the human race, than that of alphabetical 

» ting. nor is there any one whose origin ts involved in 

A thousand fanciful theories, a thous- 
and absurd opinions, have been broac shed on the subject, 
aud it is extremely difficult to select from the mass any 
thing satisfactory, or even prot bable. 

As alphabe tical w ne, or signs meant to signify cer- 
tain seni which e ae r alone, or combined, formed words 
to sit guify not only certain things and actions, but qué ilities 
and abstract ideas, must have been too artificial to have 
occurred in the early ages of the world, we are led to sup- 
pose, and many instances concur to confirm the supposition, 
that pre ‘orval writing was the first «0 use. Among the 
suins of Babylon, large bricks have been found on which 
are figures of animals of various species, and in various 

ititudes, painted to rese mble life, with the eclours burnt 

in, (as Herodotus asserts, W ho flourished more than 400 
vears before Christ,) and which were probably the records 
of certain events. Ne arer to our times, on thi » discove ry 
of Mexico. where man seemed but little advanced from 
— simplicity, the same method of recording tran- 
sactions of importance was employed. The Mexican 
monarch employed a number of artists, to paint on cotton 
cloths historical pictures of the principal national events ; 
and some of these were sent, on the landing of Cortez, to 
transmit to the Court representations of the ships, the 
horses, the cannon and other arms, and the men, together 
with any occurrences that deserved record. 

But this method of writing was extremely defective, and 
incapable of expressing more than a few striking cireum- 
stances, without showing the connexion, and without the 

possibility of embodying thought, or describing qualities 
not visible to the eye. ‘To remedy in some degree this 


greater obse urity. 


effect, hierogly phical characters were used, consisting of 


symbols, which were supposed to bear some analogy to the 
things intended to be expressed : thus, a ce cle represented 
-ternitv. because it has neither beginning nor end; a new 
born child, the ristng-sun, because just entering on its 
journey of life; an eye, knowledge, for very obvious 
reasons. 

This method of recording things, visible and invisible, 
was exceedingly inadequate to the purpose for which it 
was designed; it required great space to express a — Ww 
things, and was ineapable of aye so in any degree clea 
ly and fully: in consequence, this kind of writing was 
enigmatical and confused, pane misinterpreted, and there- 
fore the source of endless mistakes: it could not be brought 
into general use, but was chiefly confined to the priests, 
who employe “l the hieroglyphical characters as a sacred 
kind of writing, calculated to give an air of mystery to 
their learning and religion. 

The next improvement in the art of writing appears to 
have been the invention of arbitary characters, which pos- 
sessed no resemblance or analogy to the objects they were 
intended to represent. 

Such are those of the Chinese, which do not express 
any simple sound, by the combination of which words are 
formed, but e very single character is significant of an idea ; 
this necessarily renders the required characters exceeding- 
ly numerous, and that people has accordingly nearly 80,000 
of them, which, to read and write with correctness, require 
the study of a whole life. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Chinese make no advances in science; their learned 
men grow grey in acquiring the rudiments of knowledge, 
—they spend their whole time in the portico of the temple, 
and are cut offby death before they can be properly pre- 
pared to enter It. 

These characters are supposed to have been originally 


|; tacves OV 
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hieroglyphies, but to have been abbreviated in the form, 
for the sake of expedition and ease in writing them. That 
they are a kind of hie roglphics, or characters standing for 
things, inde pe ndent of sound, is evident from their being 
understood by several nations ignorant of the Chinese lang- 
uage ; they esa in this re¢ sp ct our arithmetical fig- 
ures, which have no dependence of words, but denote the 


same o! 


ject in almost all the nations of Eu irope, though each 
calls them by different names. 

Although this mode of writing possessed many advan- 
er that by hieroglyphics, it was still too imperfect 
and laborious to satisfy mankind, who are alwa ys pressing 
forward towards pe rfection, though they never complete ly 
attain it. Reflecting men began to consider that. though 
the number of words that compose a language is very 
great, yet the number of articulate sounds used in forming 
those words is but small ; they therefore invented marks 
for those sirmple sounds, which being combined in various 
ways, would serve to express every word that is used to 
express ideas and abstract thoughts. 

Men did not, however, reach this perfection of inven- 
tion at once ; they first, it is supposed, formed an alphabet 
of syllables, be yond which some nations of India and Ethi- 
opia have not yet advanced: even this must have been a 
great U mprove ment, and enabled writers to express words 
to which hieroglyphics were inadequate ; but it was stilla 
cumbrous and impe rfe ct method, with which men could 
not be long content. ‘ At length,” says Dr. Blair, “ some 
happy genius arose, and tracing the sounds made by the 
human voice to their most simple elements, reduced them 
to a very few vowels and consonants; and by affixing to 

each of these the signs which we now call letters, taught 
men how, by their combinations, to put in writing all the 
different words, or combinations of sound, which they em- 
ployed in speech. By being reduced to this simplici ity, 
the art of writing was brought to its highest state of per 
fection. 

Who this happy 
ascertaining. 
oblivion, but it deserves to be immortalized much more 
than those of warriors, poets, or historians ; his invention 
has enabled authors to hand down their works to the latest 
posterity—if they deserve to be thus honoured ; to earry 
their researches into the arcana of science, and to- give to 
the world the result of those researches, without being 
compelled to spend the greatest part of their lives in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the vehicle by which the result of 
them conld be recorded. 

The pe riod, too, when this invention took place, is 
equally unknown: though Capmus is said to have first 
taught letters to the Greeks, it by no means follows that 
he was the inventor. Cadmus is supposed to have been 
contemporary with Darid, or as some think, with Joshua ; 
but alphabetical writing seems to have been in use long 
prior to the time of Moses: it is the fashion to ascribe the 
discovery of the arts and sciences of remote antiquity to the 
Egyptiar 2s, but we have no certain proof that the y were 
the ingenious authors ofthis admirable discovery. 

The alphabet of Cadmus consisted of only sixteen let- 
ters, the rest having been added at different pe nods, as 
marks were wanting to express simple sounds not already 
provided for. ‘The Roman alphabe t, now In use in most 
parts of Europe and America, is merely a variation of the 
Greek ; the Gre ek characters, especially those used in the 
oldest inscriptions, greatly resemble the Hebrew and Sam- 
are which are unive rsally allowed to be the same which 

Cadmus carried from Egypt, or Phenicia, to Greece ; the 
arrangement, likewise, of these different alphabets, is 
another proof of their common origin. 

The alphabets of different languages contain a different 
number of letters ;—the English has 26; the French, 23; 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each : . 
the Arabic, 28; the Persian, 31; the Turkish i the 
Georgian, 36; the Coptic 32; the Muscovite, 41; the 
Greck, 24; the Latin, 22; * the Sclavonic, 27; = Dutch, 


genius was, we have now no means of 





* X,Y, Z, are found only in words that are derived from the 
Greek ; —W is of Saxon origin. 


His name has sunk in the dull waters of 
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26; the Spanish, 27; the Italian, 20; the Ethiopic and 
Tartarian, each 202; the Indians of Bengal, 21; the Bra- 
mins, 19. 

Amongst all these, there is probably not one that is 
not susceptible of great improvement, could the universal 
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being infinitely enhanced by the wide diffusion of knowl. 
edge, and the immense multitude of books published singe 
the invention of printing. When the art of writing was 
known but to few, and printing was totally unknown, aj. 
terations in, and additions to, the alphabet might haye 


consent of those who use it be obtained to the alteration: | been comparatively easy ; but now, they are next to im. 


this, however, is almost an impossibility, the difficulty 


possible. —Guide to Knowledge. 





SCIENCE. 





WONDERFUL PHENOMENON. 


WE this week present our readers with a representation 
of the appearance of the heavens on the morning of the 
13th of the present month. This phenomenon was far 
more extensive than was at first supposed. We find noti- 
ces of it incar exchange papers from every quarter. We 
have not as yet ascertained its limits ; for it was witnessed 
wherever we have heard from—how much further remains 
to be ascertained. It was undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable phenomena ever seen by mortal eyes. We 
copy the following article in relation to it from the Newark 
Sentinel of Freedom. 


A magnificent meteoric display was witnessed in this 
vicinity early on Wednesday morning. We learn from 
those whose privilege it was to see it, that the air was lit- 
erally filled with shooting or falling stars for nearly two 
hours, say from four until towards six o’ clock. They 
were seen shooting in every direction from a great height, 
and were falling in a continual brilliant shower towards the 
earth. As usual in such displays, their size and brilliancy 
were variable. A teamster who was on the road during 
the time, compared the scene, in this respect, to a heavy 
fall of snow, though the luminous bodies moved with in- 
comparably greater celerity. Others say they were visi- 
ble down to the horizon; some descending obliquely, but 
more generally in a perpendicular direction, and sometimes 
tapering off to a narrow stream. We do not learn that 


| 


the hissing noise which sometimes accompanies these phe- 
nomena was heard on this occasion. "The boatmen at 
the wharves, we understand, were greatly terrified at the 
apparent falling of the heavens. 

The papers since received from the different sections of 
the country speak of the atmospherical phenomenon.— 
The Baltimore papers represent it to have been particularly 
splendid over that city. ‘The American of Thursday says, 
the meteors were seen soon after midnight, and increased 
until the heavens were filled in every direction. About 
half past five, it seemed to rain fire. An appearance simi- 
lar to that described by the correspondent of the N. Y 
Daily Advertiser was seen coming towards the west till 
the bright trail formed the figure 3, after which the ends 
uncurled, turning towards the east till they came together, 
and after spreading into the appearance of a light cloud, 
being visible ten minutes, disappeared. Another writer 
says, the light in his chamber was so great that he could 
see the hour by his watch over the mantel. Supposing it 
to be fire, he sprang to the window, and beheld the fiery 
rain descending south and north, in torrents. Occasionally 
a large body of apparent fire would be hurled through the 
atmosphere, which without noise exploded, when millions 
of fiery particles would be cast through the surrounding 
air. ‘The shed in his yard seemed covered with stars.— 
The Gazette says, at twenty minutes past five, a meteor 


| about six inches in diameter, probably the same spoken o! 
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above, exploded with considerable noise perpendicularly | 
over the N. W. part of the city ; the blaze was so splen- | 
did as to give the appearance of sunrise. It shot in the 
direction of the N. W. leaving a stream of light, which 
assumed a serpentine form, apparently of 30 feet in length, 
and lasted more than one minute. 

The same phenomena, though of unequal splendor, were | 
seen at New Haven. ‘The balls were of various 
sizes and degrees of splendor, mostly mere points. 


One was judge -d to be nearly as large as the moon | 


——another shot off to the N. W. precisely as 
at Baltimore, leaving a phosphorescent train of peculiar 
beauty ; which finally assumed the figure of a serpent fold- 
ing itself up, until it appeared like a small luminous vapor, 
and after several minutes, was borne away eastward by 
the wind. ‘The flashes of light were so bright as to awaken 
people in their beds. 
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In Philadelphia the scene does not appear to have been 
as brilliant, or as accurately noted, as in Baltimore and 


New York. 


The atmospherical phenomenon was noticed, we learn, 


in al] the towns around us. 


With one exception, as far as 


our reading serves, this appears to have been the most re- 
markable appearance of meteors that has been witnessed. 
Humboldt speaks of a similar exhibition, which he saw at 


Cumana, in South 


America, on the night of the 11th No- 


vember—one day before the present instance—in 1779. 
The night had been - and extremely beautiful : towards 


morning, thousands 
during four hours, 


fire-balls succeeded each other 
es a regular direction from north to 


south. During that period, there was not an instant when 
any calculable space was not filled with them—most of 
them leaving luminous traces behind. 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise: 
As from the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, anda dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles. 
Byron. 


Tuere are few places which stand connected with 4 
train of more interesting associations than Venice. Its 
former opulence and power, the eventful characters of its 
| history, its present degradation, the classic recollections 
attached to it by those poets who have either celebrated 


Shakespeare, 


its former gre =~ or mourned its present condition— 
Milton Byron—all these things are 
calculate4 ~~ wyite inquiry, and inspire a melancholy in- 
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terest. And perhaps there are few spots in Venice more 
adapted to produce this effect, than that which forms the 
subject of the above engraving—the Ponte dei Sospiri, or 
Bridge of Sighs, connecting the Duca! Palace witha sta 
prison. The former was an erection of the ninth canat, 
and is built in a style of rather Saracenic than Gothic, 
like most of the other buildings of Venice. “The latter 
was built at a subsequent time, in consequence of a circum- 
stance which is thus stated by Coryat, in his “ Crudities.” | 
—‘ Before this prison was built, which was not (as I heard | 
in Venice) above ten years since, the town’s prison was un- 
der the duke’s palace, where it was thought certain prison- 
ers, being largely hired by the king of Spain, conspired 


papists would have done the Parliament House in England ; 
whereupon the senate thought good, having executed those 
prisoners that were conspirators in that bloody design, to 
remove the rest to another place, and to build a prison 
where this now standeth.” The history of this latter ed- 
ifice offers nothing to notice but what is of a painful and 
revolting character. 
torture, murder, and arbitrary and inhuman confinement, 
which are commonly to be found in countries which, like 
Italy, have suffered under the rule of superstition and ty- 
ranny. It is thus described by Mr. Hollier, in his Journ: l* 
of a Tour through this and other countries, a work which 
strongly exhibits the most desirable qualifications of a 
traveller—acute, persevering, and impartial observation. 
* Our next walk was to the Bridge of Sighs, and then 
down to view the dungeons. The Bridge of Sighs was, 
without question, a very correct appellation for that mis- 
erable path which led the poor unfortunate objects of ty- 
rannical hatred or superstition to such a Tartarus of woe 
as is there witnessed. Descending by a steep and narrow 
stone staircase, just wide enough to admit one person ata 
a time to walk, we arrived, after traversing a passage of 
the same dimensions, at some holes, ranged in rows &long 
this horribly confined place, and withal so low as obliged 
us to stoop our chins nearly to our knees to enter them, 
and, when in, we found it impossible to stand upright ; 


some of them were all but dark, the greater number of 


them completely so. And below these another range, in- 
ferior in every sense, more close, more loathsome, and into 
which neither the light nor breath of heaven could possibly 
enter, as they are situated below the level of the canals. 
Surely the poor creatures destined to be inmates of these 
abodes of wretchedness must, on entering them, have 
bid a final adieu to hope in this world.” 

The Ponte dei Sospiri is, as has been said, the avenue 
from this prison to the palace. It is a covered bridge or 
gallery, considerably elevated above the water, and divided 
by a stone wall into a passage and a ecll; it was into the 
latter that prisoners were taken, and there strangled. 


The most interesting of these buildings, the Ducal Pal- 
ace, remains to be noticed. This magnificent structure 
was for ages the seat of one of the most powerful and ter- 
rible governments of Europe. “ It is what you may call 
Arabesque, if you will, but it reverses the principles of all 


other architecture ; for here the solid rests upon the open, 


a wall of enormous mass rests upon a slender fret-work of 


shafts, arches, and intersected circles.” Near the princi- 
pal entrance is a statue of the Doge Foscaro in white marble 
and opposite to the entrance are the magnificent steps 
called “ The Giant’s Staircase,” from the colossal statues 
of Mars and Neptune, by which they are commanded. 
Here the Doges of Venice received the Symbols of sover- 
eignty ; and upon the landing-place of these stairs, the Doge 
Marino Faliero was beheaded. ‘“ Here,” says Mr. Ros- 
coe, “the senate, which resembled a congress of kings 
rather than an assemblage of free merchants, the various 
councils of state, and the still more terrible inquisitors 
of state, the drealted ‘ten, held their sittings. The 
splendid chambers in which the magnificent 
accustomed to meet, wiere 


citizens were 
tlieir deliberations inspired 


Christendom with hope, and struck dismay in the souls of 





*This elegant work was printed solely for private distribution 
among the author’s friends. 


It is, in fact, one of those scenes of 


| the Ottomans, are still shown to the stranger; 


te 
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but the 
courage, the constancy, and the wisdom which then filled 
them are fled.” 

The council of ten above alluded to were a C rimina| 
Court, instituted in 1325, and investsd with full inquisito. 
rial authority. ‘Their official duration was at first limited 
to ten days, then, after several intermediate changes, it was 
extended to a year, then to five years, and at length they 
became a permanent body. The primary object of thei 
| constiution was to extinguish the remains of a conspira- 
cy against the state ; but in their subse quent history they 
taught a lesson frequently reiterated since—name ‘ly, the 


-madness of confiding unlimited power to irresponsible 
together to blow up the palace with gunpowder, as the | 





hands. The hall of the Council is still visited by strangers 
as an object of much interest. It is ornamented with 


| some splendid productions of Paul Veronese, and others, 


The frieze in this room is divided into compartments, each 


containing the portraits of two of the Doges. One of 


these tacitly, but very impressively, tells of the tragical 
end of the original, containing, instead of a portrait, q 
black curtain, painted in the frame, with the name of th; 
noble delinquent inscribed at the foot of it. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more remarkable in the ip. 
ternal history of Venice, than the secresy and dispateg 
with which the police department was conducted, owing 
chiefly to the inquisitorial power possesed by their magis 
trates. An instance of this is related by Mr. Roscoe, in 
his elegant annual for 1830, with which we will close this 
sketch. 

*“A French nobleman, travelling through Venice, ané 
being robbed there of a considerable sum of money, in- 
prudently indulged in some reflections on the Venetians, 
observing, that a government which was so careful ; 
watching the proceedings of strangers might bestow 


little more attention on the state of their own police. A 


few days afterwards he left Venice, but he had only pro- 


ceeded a very short distance when his gondola stopped 


On demanding the reason of the de ‘lay, his gondoliers te- 


plied that a boat was making signals to them. ‘The French 


man, disturbed at this incident, was meditating on the im- 
prudence of which he had been guilty, when the boat which 
had been following his gondola came up, and the person 


in it requested him to go on board. He obeyed. ‘Ar 
you not the Prince de Craon ” said the stranger. ‘I am 
‘Were you not robbed last Thursday 
whatsum” ‘Five hundred dueats.’ 
‘In a green purse. ‘Do *you suspect ‘any oneV ‘My val 
de place.” ‘Should you know him again” ‘Certainly. 
The stranger then pulled aside a mantle, beneath which 

lay a dead man, holding in his hand a green purse. ‘Just- 
ice has been done,’ said the stranger; ‘take your money: 

but beware how you return to a country, the government 
of which you have despised.’ "—The Tourist. 


‘Where were they " 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARTICLE II. 

Section I. The executive power shall be vested ina 
President of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together wit! 
the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elect: ! 
as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the congress: but no senator or 
representative, or person holding an office of trust or pro- 
fit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The Electors shall meet in their respective states, an‘ 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each; which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the gover- 
ment of the United States, directed to the president of the 
senate. The president of the senate shall, in the presence 
of the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
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certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 

erson having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
president, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one 


who have such majority, and have an equal number of 


votes, then the house of representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for president; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five highest on the 
list, the said house shail in like manner choose the presi- 
dent. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state having 
one vote: A quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the states, and 
a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of the president, the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be the vice-president. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the senate shall choose 
from them by bailet the vice-president. ]* 

The congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes ; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of president ; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the vice-president, and the congress may by law pro- 
vide for the ease of removal, death, resignation, or in- 

: ability, both of the president and vice-president, declaring 

what officer shall then act as president, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 


oe any other emolument from the United States, or any of 

them. . 
Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 

\s take the following oath or affirmation :—* I do solemnly 


'" swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of 


president of the United States, and will, to the best of my 


ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 


h the United States.” 


Section II. ‘The president shall be commander-in- 


chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 


the militia of the several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, in 
Writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 


departments upon any subject relating to the duties of 


their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant 

reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States, 

except in cases of impeachment. — 
A cae have power, by and with the advice and con- 
\i MM sent f the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
th #@ the sfenators present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
find with the advice and consent of the senate, shall 
unt ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
ges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the 
ted States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
s provided for, and which shall be established by law: 
tie congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
or officers, as they think proper, in the president alone, 
~ courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 
2 president shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
ay happen during the recess of the senate, by grant- 
Fommissions which shall expire at the end of their 

























He shall from time to time give to the 


io their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
by} 
@ce clause is annulled. See amendments, art. 12 
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necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case 
of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper: he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers: he shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 

Section IV. The president, vice-president and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 


Section I. The judicial powers of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts as the congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. ‘The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall at stated times receive for their services a compensa- 
tion which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 

Section II. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made under their authority ;—to all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls ;—to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ;—to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party ;—to contro- 
versies between two or more states ;—between a state and 
citizens of another state ;—between citizens of different 
states ;—between citizens of the same state, claiming land 
under grants of different states, and between a state or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, 
the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the state 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but 
when not committed within any state, the trial shall be at 
such place or places as the congress may by law have 
directed. 

Section IIT. Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture except during the life of 
the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section I. Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other state. And the congress may by general 
laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section II. The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labour in one state, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
dne. 
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Section III. New states may be admitted by the con- 
gress into this union~ but no new state shall be formed 
erected within the jurisaiction of any other state ; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claim of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Section IV. ‘The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in the union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect eac h of them against invasion: and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive, (when 
the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic 
violence. 


or 


ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this con- 
stiution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, 


when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by congress: provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to tlie year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and 


that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the senate. 
ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into be- 
fore the adoption of this constitution, shall as valid 
against the United States under this constitution, as under 
the confederation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
made, or which shall be made, under 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the judges in every state shall be 
in the constitution or 
notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the » legislatures, and all exee- 
utive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
the several states. shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this constitution: but no re ligious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United Stat: 


be 


United States 
and all treaties 
authority of the 
the land; and 
bound thereby, any thing 
laws of any state to the contrary 


the 


several state 


ARTICLE VII. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall 


be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution be- 
tween the states so ratifying the same. 
Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the 


states present, the seventeenth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty seven, and the independence of the 
United States of America the twelfth. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, President, 
and deputy from Virginia. 
Attest, ) 
William Jackson, Secretary. ¢ 
New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman.— 


of 


Massachusetits—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. Con- 
necticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sherman. New- 
York—Alexander Hamilton. New Jersey—Wil. Living- 


ston, David Brearly, Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton.— 
Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robt. Mor- 
ris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, Jared Ingersoll, 


j James 
Wilson, Gouv. Morris. Delaware—George Read, 


Gun- 


ning Bedford jun. John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco. | 
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Broom. Maryland—James M’Henry, Dan. of St. Thos 
Jenifer, Danl. Carroll. Virgina—John Blair, James 
Madison jun. North Carolina—William Blount, Rich. 
ard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh Williamson. South Carolina 
—J. Rutledge, C harles Cotesworth Pinckne »y, Charles 
Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia—William Few, Abr. 


Baldwin. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Ca . Ross, who has been so long missing in the northern regions, 
and in search of whom Capt. Back is now ona tour, has re turned 
to Eneland. He has ascertained that there is no Northwest pas- 
sage south of 74 degrees North latitude, although the two seas are 
divided by an isthmus only fifteen miles wide. He has likewise 
discovered the true position of the Magnetic pole. An express has 
been ordered after Capt. Back with the news, who is to complete 


the survey of the Northwestern coast of this continent, of which 
but litthke more than one hundred and fifty miles remains to be 
exp lore d. 


An insurrection has broken out in Spain, on the death of Ferdi 
and, in favour of Don Carlos, as was antic Ipate d:; but it is att to 
be not sufficiently formidable to excite much apprehension for the 
cause of the young Queen. 

A treaty has been made between Russia aud 
to induce the interference of other powers. 
is, that Turkey, whenever required 


dane 


Turkey calculated 
One of its provisions 
by Russia, shall close the Dar 
lles against the vessels of every other power. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
One HunpReED Goop AGENTs could be advantageously employed 


in obtaining subscribers for this paper in different sections of the 
United States. 


CARRIERS WANTED. 
Three or four faithful, active men are wanted at this office to dis 
tribute the Magazine in this city and Brooklyn. 


LOCAL AGENTS, 


Henry G. Woodhull, Wheatland, 

Noah Fuller, Lockport, Western New York. 
Caleb Rice, jun. Orleans, Satie Vo. N. ¥. 

Ornaldo D. Wood, Rodman, Jefferson Co. N. Y. 

D. A. M’ Farlan, Plymouth, Wayne Co. M. T. 

J. B. Snowdon and Co. Nashville, Ten. 

Joseph Painter, Westchester, Pa. 

Editor of the Germantown Telegraph, Germantown, Pa. 
John A. Weed, Norwalk, Ct. 


Rev. Ray Potter, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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